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O YOU recall a recent cover on a 

popular weekly of several million cir- 
culation? A chubby boy sits before an 
open geography, his eyes fixed on a horrid 
vision which fills the whole background 
of the picture. To the child's stricken 
mind, the eastern and western hemis- 
pheres loom as hideous beasts with staring 
octopus eyes. 


Have you ever caught that look of com- 
bined despair and boredom as the young- 
sters in your class thumbed the maps in 
their geographies at the beginning of the 
term—or at the end of it, for that matter? 


Then suppose you try the FRYE-AT- 
WOOD NEW GEOGRAPHIES. Noth- 
ing to induce despair in these maps, but 
rather eager interest, and an unconscious 
appreciation of their beauty. 


sut the big fact to remember about the 
FRYE-ATWOOD maps is that they are 
of great number and variety, and they 
carry more geography than any other 


series. 
Ginn and Company 
Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


Please Mention the Journal of Geography in Corresponding with Advertisers 
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STUDIES IN THE GEOGRAPHY OF BRAZIL* 
WILLIAM H. HAAS 


Northwestern University 


PART I. THE BACKGROUND 


Brazil, largely because of its great extent and its tropical reputa- © 
tion, is still very much underdeveloped and, in the main, very im- 
perfectly known. In fact, it still has some of the few large unexplored ° 
areas of the globe. This underdevelopment, this backwardness, in 
spite of certain natural advantages, is unquestionably the most 
striking thing in Brazilian geography. This is especially true when this 
lack is compared with the intensity of the development in some of the 
high, semi-barren sections of the mountainous countries immediately | 
to the west. 


BrAaziL UNDERDEVELOPED IN SPITE OF GEOGRAPHIC ADVANTAGES 


A true evaluation of geographic conditions places Brazil favor- 
ably well to the fore among most South American countries. The 
east coast of South America rather than that of North America of- 
fered some of the products, the demand for which was one of the 
important factors in the discovery of the New World. Even the name 
given to this east coast had its origin in a product taken from there 
and known in the oriental trade as bresil, or brazil wood. It is not 
strange, therefore, that by the time of the first permanent North 
American settlements, the Portuguese, French, Dutch, and English 
had made settlements along the border, and the latter two nations 
even had bases within the Amazon region. 


*The leading sources of information have been: Meteorological Reports, especially 
the annual Boletim Meteorologico and the Boletim de Normaes; Compendio de Choro- 
graphia do Brasil, da Velga Cabral; L’Amazonie Brésilienne, Paul LeCointe; the Brazilian 
Yearbooks; Wileman’s Review and the Brazilian American, Rio; Geology and Physical 
Geography of Brazil, Hartt; Publications of the U. 8S. Department of Commerce; much of 
it also is from personal conference with Brazilians or with American and British representa- 
tives in Brazil. 
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Brazil’s advantage also in its greater nearness to the Old World 
did not make a sufficiently strong appeal to the prospective Argentin- 
ian or Chilean immigrant to make him wish to cast his lot with the 
nearer country. Neither did the trading vessel, destined for other 
South American countries beyond, which could and usually did 
stop at its leading ports, seemingly have much of an effect in increasing 
the demand for Brazilian products. Moreover, due to the eastward 
extension of the continent, the Brazilian east coast lies nearer to 
Lisbon than it does to New York; and the distance from Lisbon to 
Para is relatively little greater than that from Lisbon to New York. 
These advantages, evidently, have had little effect on the development 


Fic. 1. A part of the Centennial Exposition grounds across a lagoon. The Exposition 
was opened September 7, 1922, Independence Day. 


of the country. It is not a question, therefore, of isolation, due 
either to distances from populous old world centers, or to a lack of 
proximity to important trade routes that has kept Brazil’s resources 
locked up and largely unknown. 

Brazil’s equatorial position did not have any deterrent effects 
during its earlier history, for colonial Brazil was tropical, and its 
southern lands were considered then as offering only second rate 
settlements; and it is only during the last century, and especially 
during the last twenty-five or thirty years, that economic interests 
have shifted to the south. The geographer naturally asks why the 
people of Brazil, living in a country with an area greater than that of 
the United States proper, still cling so tenaciously to the coast; why 
there is so little progress outside of a few of the leading cities even in 
this belt; and why, within forty miles of that magnificent and up-to- 
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date city of Rio de Janeiro, there are people who are still as isolated 
from outside influences as tho they lived in the far interior. 


Brazit UNKNOWN EVEN TO BRAZILIANS 


Of the interior little is known even by the best educated people 
along the border. Little interest seems to exist in the possibilities 
there, at least in the possible exploitation of the various resources. 
A few extended lines of railways have widened this known coastal 
belt somewhat, yet almost everywhere along these lines one is im- 
pressed with the general backwardness of the country as well as with 
the possibilities should modern and efficient methods be introduced. 
The outlook of the people, however, is seaward, toward the Old World, 


= 


Fig. 2. A typical view along the east coast from Bahia to Paré. Sand dunes cover 


most of the coast except at the mouths of streams where mangrove swamps cover the mud 
flats. 


and more particularly toward France. The cultured classes draw 
their inspiration from there, and the newspapers publish far more 
about international affairs than they do about their own country 
outside of the city in which they are located. To the illiterate working 
classes, of course, there exists no Brazil outside of their own environ- 
ment. Much of Brazil thus remains still an unknown land even to the 
Brazilians. 

One man more than all others, General Rondon, (of the Roosevelt- 
Rondon Expedition) has been opening up Brazil to the Brazilians. 
The “Commissio Rondon” was formed for the development of a 
strategic telegraph line from Matto Grosso to Amazonas. Rondon not 
only succeeded in building this line, but surveyed, mapped, and 
charted the country; and, what is more, brought whole tribes of Indians 
into a more civilized way of living thru his humane treatment of them. 
He has succeeded in this so well that the Indians now not only refrain 
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from destroying the line, but actually aid in keeping it in running order, 
in building roads, and in cultivating fields to furnish supplies for the 
workers. Thru his influence there was created in 1910 the “Servico 
de Proteecio aos Indios e Localizaciéo de Trabalhadores Naciones” 
of which he is head. Thru this service the Indians have a chance of 
redress for wrongs committed against them and willingly unite as 
workers for the nation. An enormous territory thus has been made 
safe for the white man. If this service continues under equally wise 
management, much of the interior will be opened rapidly not only to 
the explorer, but to colonists as well. 


Tue Use or PortuGuEse LANGUAGE 


There are other important factors, indirectly or in part geographic, 
that have helped to keep the great interior undeveloped and unknown. 
The native Portuguese language is not widely studied or used as a 
medium to convey thought, not nearly so widely as Spanish even. 
To most students, therefore, the occasional Portuguese article or book 
has no meaning. Many of the Brazilians feel this language isolation 
and do not hesitate to say that in order to be read it is necessary to 
write in French. In the main, the people who read at all are able to 
read French also, to which Portuguese, of course, is closely related. 
This use of French literature and the French tongue gives a distinct 
bias to the point of view and to the local atmosphere as well. So 
much so that a recent French writer quite truthfully said that Brazil 
was less foreign (to the French) than the rest of the New World, 
that it was less provincial than either the other Latin-American coun- 
tries of South America or the Anglo-Saxon countries of North America. 
This isolation in language has been more effective in keeping the vast 
resources of Brazil locked up than its relative geographical nearness 
to the dominant nations of the world could overcome. As a Brazilian 
expressed it, ‘‘Brazil has been unfortunate in the choice of a tongue.” 


ATTITUDE OF GOVERNMENT 


Brazil until very late was under the domination of autocratic 
rule. Altho Emperor Dom Pedro II, who ruled from 1831 to 1889, 
was a broad minded man and did his best to advance Brazil by en- 
couraging outside capital and throwing open large areas of land to 
colonization, he was, however, a scholar by instinct, and the govern- 
ment did little during his time for the common people or for the 
opening up of the rich resources in the interior. With his overthrow, 
November 15, 1889, came dark days, and the usual lightning changes 
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of presidents, a natural result where men are untrained in self govern- 
ment. As this change in the form of government was brought about 
without loss of life, so Brazil’s whole political career has been, in the 
main, free from much bloodshed. With the rapid changes of presi- 
dents of the earlier administrations there was, however, a reckless 
spending of money and a piling up of national debt; but since 1914 
serious attempts have been made to redeem the country financially 
and to put the finances upon a firm foundation. The general love of 
display has made Rio one of the most beautiful cities in the world, 


3% 


Fic. 3. Itabira, a typical small village of Minas Geraes near the great iron deposits. 
Twelve oxen are needed to pull a loaded two wheel cart. 


at the expense of constructive investments elsewhere, be it in Rio 
Grande do Sul or in Amazonas. Yet in recent years some really 
national constructive work is being carried out, such as the important 
irrigation works now going on in Ceard. The slowness of development 
has been due less to revolutions or change of government than to a 
government lacking energy, whose real interest was in the development 
of the court at Rio. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SLAVERY 


Brazil also has had an unusually long burden of slavery. The 
Negro was introduced early from the West Indies and Africa, ever 
in increasing numbers as the Indian slave died out or proved his 
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inefficiency as such. To the credit of the church and mother country, 
there was much agitation against the enslavement of the Indian; 
yet, nothing in the early days was said against the enslavement of the 
Negro. With the independence of the country in 1821, more and more 
opposition arose against the Negro slave traffic. As a result, importa- 
tion of slaves into Brazil was prohibited in 1854. As time went on, 
slavery gradually began to die out so that by the time of the decree free- 
ing them in 1888, there were a great many more colored freedmen than 
slaves. Those who were still owners were those who had found them 
most essential to the carrying on of their activities. Nevertheless, 
the freeing of the slaves, as in our south, was a stunning blow to 
some industries and to the country as a whole, for its whole economic 
structure had to be changed. Thirty-five years after our Civil War, 
or by 1900, no one in the United States could have said that this 
country had fully recovered from the effects of slavery. In the United 
States only a part of the country was afflicted; in Brazil, all. 


THE DIFFERENCE IN SOCIAL STATUS 


Both the type of government and the long continued slavery 
have developed distinct social groups, one highly cultured, most 
likely educated abroad, and in many cases having all that wealth 
can bring; the other, a much larger, illiterate working class group 
with many of its members living in extreme poverty. It is not strange 
that the one group should live, if possible, by the exploitation of the 
other. In such a situation it is not meet for a member of the one class 
to work with his hands when there are so many workers available that 
one, even in moderate circumstances, can have all the servants he 
needs. This lack of the North American attitude toward work by 
those most competent seems to the outside observer to be the greatest 
obstacle in the development, not only of Brazil but in general of all 
South America. As an American engineer in Brazil said: “If a Brazil- 
ian geologist went out into the field, he would have a servant to carry 
his hammer.”’ There is little wonder, therefore, that almost all we 
know of the physical features of the country, we know thru such men 
as Hartt, Derby, and Branner. Even at the present date the Geological 
Survey is, perhaps needs to be, more interested in laboratory work, 
in the analysis of thousands of coal and shale samples than in blazing a 
trail and mapping the formations of economic value. Life is too 
attractive in the larger cities for the one group to become pioneer 
developers; lack of means and lack of vision of the other group keep 
them from becoming frontiersmen; and thus so much of Brazil is still 
undeveloped and unknown. 
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THE PROBLEM OF HEALTH 


Health conditions have played their part but not so much so as 
generally is supposed; at least they would not have needed to be serious 
handicaps. In many of the larger and more progressive cities, health 
conditions are as good as in the average city in the United States. 
In many towns and cities conditions exist which, if they existed here 
during the hot months, would be almost sure to produce epidemics. 
Brazil is largely tropical, but our experience at Panama has shown 
us that the death rate in tropical regions is not necessarily greater’ 
than in the higher latitudes, providing, of course, similar sanitary. 
conditions are enforced. But, and here is the rub, the necessary 
means for sanitation and an intelligent public opinion that enforces 
regulations are not the general rule in the tropics. 


Fic. 4. A typical view in the cut-over Parana pine region of southern Brazil. These 
flat topped monarchs give a very pleasing effect to the landscape. 


It is not always recognized that the progressive element in tropical 
cities usually has tremendous difficulties to overcome. Because of the 
ease in living, a more shiftless lot is likely to spring up as hangers-on 
in the slums of the larger cities. The difficulty is not always because 
the actual climatic conditions are so much worse, but because such a 
relatively large percentage of the population is illiterate and of such 
a low order that this numerous group not only cannot aid financially 
in making sanitation possible, but neither does it contribute any, 
good will in carrying out sanitary measures. Nearly all the cities have 
had an uphill fight; some have won out, others are still fighting, while 
others have not yet begun. Brazil’s reputation for healthfulness has 
been bad; yet, one can travel along the coast and up the Amazon and 
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be as safe as along our gulf coast and upon the Mississippi. This, 
for the most part, illy founded reputation has kept many a helpful im- 
migrant out of the country to the detriment of its development. 


THe MIxTurRE OF RACES 


The enumeration given above by no means exhausts all the factors 
which have had en influence in retarding the development of that 


Fig. 5. At Porto das Caixas, a few miles outside of Rio where conditions are almost 
as primitive as in the interior. The women have cut reeds which are woven together for 
mattresses, wall, and ceiling coverings. 


great country. Others, however, are not so glaring and not so un- 
questioned. Such a one is the Negro problem, or, perhaps, lack of 
problem for there is no color question in Brazil. During the many 
years of slavery, many owners, either for humane or economic reasons, 
had freed part or all of their slaves. Like the French voyageurs in 
North America who had no antipathy to mating with the Indian, so 
the Portuguese has had no antipathy to the Negro or Indian as such, 
especially since the Portuguese government during its régime en- 
couraged this miscegenation. The mixing in the lower classes was 
inevitable, and ultimately in the upper classes as well, unavoidably 
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so since the Negroes had taken their place in society on the same social 
plane as the whites. Soon the penetration of one kind of blood into 
the other became so subtle that Negro blood coursed in the veins of 
the best families, becoming evident only in an occasional member. 
Such is true today. A story is told that Dom Pedro II, seeing one of 
the newly risen Negro officials standing alone at a social function in 
the Palace, sent for him and introduced him to his daughter. After 
a dance with the Emperor’s daughter, the Negro’s complete social 
status was established. The Brazilian, therefore, especially in the 
sections where there has been little immigration, is not Portuguese, but 
a mixture of white, Negro, and Indian. All have the same social status 
as far as race or condition of servitude is concerned. 

What the effect of this admixture is and will be is not easy to 
determine. The Brazilians themselves do not believe that the result 
will be a race of supermen, but do say they are reducing the race prob- 
lem to a minimum. They cannot understand our position. We give 
the Negro rights constitutionally, yet withhold them socially and 
economically. Whatever our point of view, intermarriage may solve, 
the race problem, but the nation must suffer that tries to solve the © 
problem in this way. Agassiz, who in the middle sixties spent more 
than a year in Brazil, in part as guest of the government, has this to 
say in his “‘A Journey in Brazil,” page 298: 

White and Negro produce mulattos, white and Indian produce mamelucos, Negro and 
Indian produce cafuzos, and these three kinds of half-breeds are not connecting links 
between the pure races, but stand exactly in that relation to them in which all hybrids 
stand to their parents. . . . The natural result of an uninterrupted contact of half- 
breeds with one another is a class of men in which pure type fades away as completely 
as do all the good qualities, physical and moral, of the primitive races, engendering a 
mongrel crowd as repulsive as the mongrel dogs, which are apt to be their companions, and 
among which it is impossible to pick out a single specimen retaining the intelligence, the 


nobility, or the affectionateness of nature which makes the dogs of pure type the favorite 
companion of civilized man. 


On page 295 he says: 


Let anyone who doubts the evil of this mixture of races and is inclined from a mis- 
taken philosophy to break down all barriers between them, come to Brazil. . . . effac- 
ing the best qualities of the white man, the Negro, and the Indian, anti a mongrel 
nondescript type, deficient in physical and mental energy. 


These statements are strong, perhaps too strong, for Agassiz read 
into the human record much that he, as biologist, knew was true in the 
animal world. At least the average, unbiased, modern traveler would 
not agree with such broad generalizations. Much of what Agassiz 
saw might have been true had there been no mixtures. It is true 
that there is some degeneracy, and that there is a nondescript class 
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which is deficient in physical and mental energy, living for the most 
part off the energy of another, most generous class. The average 
Brazilian gives most generously because in this way, as it is said, 
treasures are laid up in heaven. As a result, a large professional 
mendicant group has developed which is, on the whole, of a low order. 
Perhaps the intermixing also has reduced the resistance to disease, 
for in some sections a considerable percentage of the population has 


Fic. 6. Victoria, Espirito Santo, situated on an island rivals Rio in its setting. It 
lies about 350 miles northeast of Rio and has a population of 35,000. The narrowness of 
the coastal plain and the densely forested slopes of the escarpment are typical of the east 
coast. 


open sores as the bare feet and legs and other exposed parts of the body 
show. Leprosy in some sections is very common and is said to be on 
the increase. 


THE PROPER PoINT oF VIEW 


The people of the United States of North America are wont to com- 
pare other nations with the progress of their own, forgetting that there 
may be factors outside their own experience which ought to be con- 
sidered in evaluating progress made. The thinking people of the 
United States of Brazil know their shortcomings as a whole and are 
striving to correct them; but such changes cannot be brought about in 
a day, and many of their problems seem at the present time well 
nigh unsolvable. However, a country so rich and varied in its re- 
sources is sure to win out, even if this has to be brought about by the 
influx of a large number of immigrants. 

It is absolutely essential, tho, for the teacher to know this back- 
ground, incompletely sketched in the preceding paragraphs, before 
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proper credit can be given in a geographical study of a country where 
conditions are so different from our own. Had almost all of our country 
been slave ridden up until 1888, and had we become a republic first in 
1889, our progress might have been very different. Canada claims 
higher grades of working classes than our own because greater foresight 
is needed to live. If people in the United States could live with a 
minimum of effort, perhaps we, too, would have a large nondescript 
class deficient in physical and mental energy. Such factors as have 
been outlined may not always have a direct geographical bearing, but 
they most assuredly have an indirect bearing. Their recognition is, 
unquestionably, absolutely essential to a sympathetic study of the 
nation in hand. 


PART II. REGIONAL DIVISIONS 


Brazil is a large country. In extent it exceeds that of the United 
States proper, and is one of the few very large countries of the world. 
This is all the more true since there are neither high mountainous sec- 
tions nor extensive desert areas that are thus made uninhabitable. 
Its length north and south is comparable to the distance from New 
York to San Francisco, and its maximum breadth is more than twice 
the distance from Chicago to New Orleans. The ocean coast line, 
covering the eastward projection of the continent, is over 4000 miles 
long; and the ‘‘Mar Dulce”’ of the Spaniards, a veritable fresh-water 
sea, is navigable for ocean going vessels across the entire country, a 
distance of nearly 2000 miles. The exact area of Brazil is unknown, 
but various estimates place it between three and three and a half mil- 
lion square miles. If, however, the size of a nation is reckoned not in 
square miles alone, nor even in its great number of arable acres, but in 
area made available by transportation facilities, then Brazil no longer 
holds this commanding rank, as fully two-thirds of the twenty-five 
or thirty millions of people still cling to the coast for want of transporta- 
tion facilities. 


THe Lack or 


Almost inevitably with great extent of territory goes a certain 
lack of unity. This is especially true of Brazil. The unusually long 
coast line offers so many opportunities for outlet that each little 
port has its own hinterland, practically independent of any other sec- 
tion of the country. Thus each coastal state has its own port or ports 
at which the larger vessels stop. The Lloyd Brasileiro lists the follow- 
ing major stops north from Rio: Victoria for the state of Espirito 
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Santo; Bahia, Bahia; Aracaji, Sergipe; Maceié, Alagoas; Recife, 
Pernambuco; Cabadello, Parahyba; Natal, Rio Grande do Norte; 
Ceara, Ceari; Tutoya, Piauhy; Maranhio, Maranhio; Belém, Para. 
The listing to the south of a port to a state, almost equally striking, is as 
follows: Santos for the state of Sio Paulo; Paranagua, Sao Francisco, 
and Itajuhy for Parana; Florianopolis, Santa Catharina; Rio Grande, 
Rio Grande do Sul; and Montevideo. The situation is quite different 
in Argentina where nearly all the products of the country pass thru 
the one city, Buenos Aires, with its one-fifth of the population of the 
whole country; or in Uruguay where about a third of the total popula- 
tion is in Montevideo, the center for all Uruguay. Each Brazilian 
state is much like a separate country; and Uruguay, except for political 
considerations, might well be considered a Brazilian state. 

This long coast line has had its political effects also. Under the 
empire, Brazil was held together by a strong, centralized, autocratic 
government. With the republican revolution came, as was natural, 
the demand by the separate states for greater independence expressed 
by their motto, ‘““‘The State Independent.” Altho the constitution 
of the United States of North America became the model for the con- 
stitution of the United States of Brazil, yet the only way to get the 
constituticn adopted by the separate states was to give them almost 
complete autonomy. As a result, the states enjoy an unusual degree 
of independence. The chief ruler of each state is called a president, 
as is also the chief ruler of the nation. The state president and his 
aids not only direct the ordinary affairs of the state, but also negotiate 
loans, assess export taxes, levy stamp duties, give concessions, send 
uncfficial representatives abroad, and in some cases even maintain 
what amounts to a standing army. All of this is done independently 
of the central government and is made possible because at the time of 
the foundaticn of the republic in 1889, geographic considerations over- 
ruled nationalistic ambitions. 

The general topographic features are such as not to make for unity. 
The Amazon lowlands, the great interior, the Parand basin, and the 
eastern highlands have all their own special topographic features, and 
econcmic responses. Even the topography of the eastern highlands, 
where nearly all the development has taken place, has no essential 
unity. This plateau is a fairly well base-leveled region with an average 
elevation of about 3,000 feet and seldom less than 1,000 feet. Rising 
above this general level are numerous elevations, for the most part 
erosicnal remnants separating stream courses. Some of them are 
grouped into ridges or “serras’” with a mean altitude of somewhat 
less than 6,000 feet. The numerous river valleys are cut below the 
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general level of the plateau some 600 feet more or less. Most of the 
interstream areas, however, are flat lying plateaus, some of great 
extent, called ‘“chapadas.” The relief, therefore, is a result of both an 
upward and downward departure from the general level thus intensify- 
ing the difficulties of intereommunication. With this lack of intercom- 
munication, there follows necessarily a vital lack of unity. 

In such a country the 
problem of the future de- 
velopment of transporta- 
tion is a serious one. Not 
only is this upland cut up 
into a great number of 
separate units, but also the 
ridges and valleys, in the 
main, are roughly parallel 
to the coast. Of the ranges 
in the interior little is 
known, and those immedi- 
ately back from the coast 
are not particularly well 
defined. The most impor- 
tant of all is the Serra do 
Mar, known under various 
names from north to south. 
This range extends along 
the coast from Sergipe to 
Rio Grande do Sul making, 


° ° Ig. ¢. e cabied railway of Sao Paulo has a 
formidable barrier. The down going train help pull another up over a 2,600 foot 
name, Serra do Mar, is escarpment. Note the wood for fuel on the left and 
usually applied to the econ- the excellent protection from wash and slides on the 
right. 


tinental scarp lying at 
most only a few miles back from the sea and in places rising directly 
out of it. 

The Serra do Mar is more than a scarp, however, for from Pernam- 
buco to the Rio de la Plata there is almost everywhere a distinct ridge. 
rising on an average about 1,500 feet above the general level of the 
plateau with many peaks and sections rising from 1,000 to 1,500 feet 
still higher. Due to the heavier rainfall on this windward trade wind 
scarp, many small streams have cut their way not only into but thru 
the range affording passes at an altitude of 2,000 to 3,000 feet. The 
Sao Paulo-Santos railway makes the ascent upon the plateau of 2,600 
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feet in seven miles. The almost abrupt escarpment so close to the sea 
is a most serious drawback to interior development. The only prod- 
ucts thus far that have been able to overcome this handicap are coffee, 
cattle, and minerals. The mineral development, however, has not 
been at all what the resources seem to warrant. The cattle industry 
is handicapped in other ways also, so that Brazil is the only South 
American country that has large grazing areas still unused. Coffee 
remains the paramount product of the plateau. 

In a country where 
communications between 
sections is so difficult it is 
too much to hope for a 
strong nationalistic point 
of view relative to the de- 
velopment of the nation’s 
entire resources. Rio 
Grande do Sul hardly could 
be expected to be much 
interested in the develop- 
ment of Matto Grosso, or 
Ceara in Goyaz. The 
states of the interior thus 
are made dependent large- 
ly upon the good will of 
those with ports, especially 
because of the political 
power which the individual 
states have. The outlook | 
Fic. 8. The steepness of this street in Maranhao of all is toward the oy 


is more or less typical of many of the towns along the toward the outlet, not to- 
east coast which usually have both a “lower” andan ward the interior. This 
“upper” town. The city has a population of 65,000 
and is well situated with a good harbor. 


point of view accounts very 
largely for the present dis- 
tribution of railways. The only extended railway into the interior is 
the strategic line over to the Paraguay River, built to check the 
possible advance of armies from the south in time of war. Minas 
Geraes is the only interior state with good commercial connections 
to sea by rail. Its rich mines so near that it could act as a feeder for 
Rio have made this possible. Even the large northern coast states, 
Bahia, Pernambuco,, Ceara, and Parad, have no rail connections with 
each other nor with the capital. The great interior state of Matto 
Grosso, an empire in itself, is practically without an outlet, and its 
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resources are bound to remain locked up for a long time to come so 
far as the border states are concerned. 

Brazil also lacks unity because of the great variety of climatic 
conditions and resultant products which are found in this country 
extending thru such a large number of degrees of latitude. Reaching 
from the northern trades thru the doldrum belt and the southeast 
trades into the belt of the northwesterlies, it is subject not only 
to great differences in amount and annual distribution of rainfall but 
also to great differences in temperatures. The varying climatic condi- 
tions are reflected not only in the native vegetation, but also in the 
products grown, as well as in the activities and interests of the people. 
Due in part to the varying climatic conditions, the type of people is 
similarly distinctive. Along the northeast coast, as an aftermath of 
Negro slavery days, the mulattos make up the bulk. In Sao Paulo, 
going back to Indian slavery days, are the ‘“‘mamelucos” and their 
descendants as the basic element of the population. In the south 
the Indian blood has become much more diluted by foreign immigrant 
blood. Each section has its own type of people with its special activi- 
ties and its own outlook on life. 


Country Too LARGE FOR UNITY 


Since it well might be said that the area seems now too large with 
conditions too diverse for Brazil to amalgamate into one unit, the ques- 
tion naturally arises, how did such a state ever arise? Not by the con- 
quest of territory belonging to other nations as is suggested sometimes 
by neighboring nations, for Brazil is one of the few nations whose 
constitution definitely prohibits conquest for territory. The political 
boundaries have been determined by geographic conditions. The 
Portuguese, getting control of eastern South America thru the Pope’s 
decree, naturally got control not only of the mouths of rivers flowing 
into the Atlantic in that part but also had the control, in large part, 
of all the hinterland dependent on these outlets. Watersheds, natu- 
rally, play an important réle in determining boundaries, but Brazil 
was encroached upon from all sides and watersheds now play only a 
minor part. On the north, since there was little development from that 
direction and little cause for attempting to get into the interior from 
that side, the watershed, in general, became the dividing line between 
Brazil and its northern neighbors. 

To the west, however, the head-waters of the Amazon reach up 
into the Andean plateau and the rivers there have either an inland 
or an eastern drainage. Thus some of the land at the head-waters 
of the Amazon, even in the time of the Inca Empire, was tributary to 
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the plateau and not to the lower Amazon. The Ucayali and the 
Maranhao took the overflow of the population of the healthier plateau 
and furnished some of the food supplies for those in the higher region. 
In some of the Indian markets upon the plateau today one sees fruits 
brought up from the low country, and has pointed out to him Indians 
of the lowland region, easily distinguishable by their dress. Where 
routes into the lowlands are best, there Peru extends its boundaries 
into the Amazon basin, and where routes are few or extremely difficult, 
there the Brazilian extension is far to the west. The same thing 
is true for Colombia and Bolivia. Bolivia’s territory extends down to 
the Marmoré because only the land to the west of the river was tribu- 
tary to the plateau. To the east is Brazilian territory because the 
direction of the stream made it an effective barrier. Both the Spanish 
and the Portuguese followed along the lines of least resistance; the 
Portuguese won out in territory not by war but because of geographical 
conditions. It was difficult to penetrate the heart of tropical America 
especially from the west and south; thus the control went to the nation 
that controlled the outlet. 

In the south there was more of a struggle for territory on the 
Uruguay, Parand, and the Paraguay, but the easy navigable lower 
waters of these streams from the La Plata determined these areas for 
Spain. Above the rapids remained Portuguese as the ‘‘Bandeirantes” 
in their pitiless search for Indian slaves had kept it from falling into 
the hands of the Spaniards. Part of the south coast had to be re- 
linquished as it is easy of access to the La Plata, and Uruguay later 
was established between the two as a buffer state. The three southern 
states, Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catharina, and Parana, were held 
because their outlet was to the coast and their western boundary, 
in the main, marked the limit of the area tributary to the coast. In 
modern times it seems anomalous that such a small nation as Portu- 
gal should have been able to hold such a vast territory as Brazil; 
but geographic conditions were the determining factor that it should 
be Portuguese and not Spanish. 


THE GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS! 


As has been seen, Brazil is not a geographic unit. A study of the 
country, therefore, must recognize this lack of unity and needs to 


1 The subdivisions as used in these studies are not meant to be final. Other subdivisions 
might be made, unquestionably, with an equal regard for facts. In this connection see: 
Geographic Regions of South America by Mabel Claire Stark, McKnight & McKnight, 
Pubs., Normal, Ill. In Wileman’s Brazilian Review of May 30, 1923, p. 713, slightly 
different divisions are made as given below. The table also shows the buying power of 
the different regions. In the first group of states only ports are given and to the second 
group Goyaz should be added. 
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divide the country into regions in which there is more or less of a 
definite adjustment to the environment as shown by a unity of in- 
terests and activities. Since the object is to aid in the study, the chief 
considerations should be the usableness of such a subdivision. In 
an undeveloped region or where only exploiting is being done, there is 
no well defined interest except the desire manifest to get the exploited 
products to market as easily as possible. Under such conditions 
the outlet is the controlling factor, and people are willing to go almost 
to any limit in order to accomplish the desired end. This principle 
is shown so clearly in our own early trans-Appalachian history. 
In regions of greater development there arises a rather definite adjust- 
ment to the environment with many subadjustments according to the 
grouping of interests or activities, the intensity of study largely de- 
termining the degree of such subdivisions. In this general study five 
subdivisions only are considered. 


THE AMAZONAS REGION 
Rubber and Nuts 


The Amazon lowlands and the region tributary to it make such a 
region. This includes all of the Amazon basin north of the river 


DESTINATION OF IMPORTS BY ZONE 


Percentage 
ZONE (In million £) of decrease 
1913 1915 1916 1917 1918 1920 1921 1922 1913-1922 1921-1922 
COFFEE AND 
MINING........ 44.6 20.7 28.6 31.5 38.3 94.3 44.9 36.9 17.3 a7 4 


Victoria, Rio de 
Janeiro and Santos 
II. CatrLE AND 
CERBAES......s0<% 7.6 2.8 3.4 3.6 5.0108 5:5 3.6 52.9 35.4 
Parana, S. Catha- 
trina, Rio Grande 
do Sul, and Matto 
Grosso 
III. Sugar, Cocoa 
AND Corron.... 9.0 4.2 5.0 6.1 6.9 15.2 6.6 6.0 33.6 10.1 
Rio Grande do 
Norte, Parahyba, 
Pernambuco, Ala- 
goas, Sergipe, 
Bahia 
Vv. Roseen....... 5.9 2.3 3.3 3.3 2.6 4.6 3.4 2.2 63.3 35.4 
Amazonas, Para, 
Maranhao, Para- 
hyba, Ceara 


Tota. ....... 67.1 30.0 40.3 44.5 52.8 125.0 60.4 48.7 27.6 19.6 
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even the Guyana Plateau with its few mineral products and small 
cattle production. Parts of Colombia, Ecuador, Peri and Bolivia 
also may be included. To the south of the river the “‘Cachoeiras” 
(falls and rapids) at the edge of the plateau limit the area economically 
tributary to the Amazon. This includes the Acre territory and practi- 
cally all of the states of Amazonas and Parad. Rubber so dominates the 
interests of the region that relatively little else seems of much im- 
portance, altho in the present minor products, Brazil nuts, cacao beans, 
tagua nuts, hides and skins, woods and dyes, may lie the greatest 
future. 
NorRTHEAST BRAZIL 
Sugar, Cacao, and Cotton 


A second division may be named Northeast Brazil. This includes 
the country north of Espirito Santo, beginning approximately with 


Fic. 9. One of the principal thorofares in Rio. A fruit vender in the foreground, a 
“doce” vender carrying his sweets upon his head on the right, and a group of “cargadores”’ 
on the left. 
southern Bahia, north to and including Maranhdo. It reaches as far 
back as is actually tributary to the coast, to the state boundaries 
roughly. The northern part of Minas Geraes would also be included 
here as the navigable waters of the upper Sao Francisco carry its in- 
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terests to the north. The same general topography, climate, and prod- 
ucts prevail and sugar, cacao, and cotton are the dominant products. 
More intensive study would develop subdivisions centering around 
some port or dominated by some railroad. The following regions served 
by railroads may be mentioned: (a) Bahia to Joazeiro, and §S. Felix 
west across the state, entering a cacao and tobacco region. (b) Lines 
radiating out from Pernambuco serving a good cotton, sugar, and cattle 
region. (c) The region to the north centering around Ceara, extending 
into the important irrigated areas to the rear. (d) Piauhy and Maran- 
hao, a region of a great variety of products. 


East CENTRAL BRAZIL 
Coffee and Minerals 


The next region is East Central Brazil, the region confined in 
general to Rio de Janeiro, Espirito Santo, southern Minas Geraes and 
Matto Grosso, and the whole of SAo Paulo. Here the development 
centers around the coffee industry with the mining in Minas and the 
cattle industry in Minas and Matto Grosso as subsidiary. This is the 
most populous as well as most progressive section of Brazil with 
relatively little Indian or Negro blood. This is the industrial section, 
not only of Brazil, but of all of South America. There is not a more 
progressive or highly developed section on the continent. Subdivi- 
sions may be made such as: (a) The coffee and sugar regions north 
and east of Rio, (b) the mineral region of Minas, and (c) the Sao Paulo 
coffee region. 


SoutH 
Cattle and Cereals 


A fourth section is that of South Brazil, covering the three southern 
states, Parand, Santa Catharina, and Rio Grande do Sul. These 
three states are by no means a unit and must be divided up for a more 
intensive regional study. The life, however, definitely centers around 
cattle and cereals. In general, these states have the same topography, 
the same climate, lying south of the Tropic of Capricorn, and having 
the same general temperature region products. The following are the 
possible subdivisions as centers with somewhat overlapping boundaries: 
(a) Paranagud to Curityba and beyond, entering the Maté and Parand 
pine regions, also from Sdo Francisco inland for pine forests, (b) Porto 
Alegre and Rio Grande inland, a rich agricultural and livestock 
region. 
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THE GREAT INTERIOR 


A fifth region covers the rest of Brazil, that of the great interior. 
Matto Grosso, more than three times as large as Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois put together, is undeveloped and, for the most part, unex- 
plored. The same may be said for Goyaz, a state larger than Texas. 
This great interior region, where known, is said to be unusually rich 
in minerals, with great possibilities in livestock and mixed farming. 
This is the last big stronghold of the savage Indian. Parts of it have 
recently been opened up thru General Rondon’s work, but over 
enormous areas conditions are absolutely unknown. 


Fic. 11. At the entrance to the beautiful Rio harbor. The rounded contours of all 
exposed rock surfaces due to chemical weathering only is shown most strikingly in Pao de 
Assucar (Sugar Loaf). 


MAKING A NATION IN DEFIANCE OF GEOGRAPHY 


Brazil is a country of unusual size and of unusual possibilities. 
This is especially so when the great variety of conditions and products 
is taken into consideration. In this respect the true Brazil has not 
yet been discovered. Neither the gold industry during the eighteenth 
century with an annual production at its best as high as $200,000,000, 
nor the diamond industry which once supplied the world with dia- 
monds, nor the sugar industry which once made Brazil an important 
source of supply for all Europe, nor the rubber industry reaching its 
peak during the early part of this century, nor even the coffee industry 
which now supplies three-fourths of the world’s coffee and forms more 
than half of all the exports, have shown Brazil at its best. All these 
industries have been exploitive, especially of the common people, 
rather than constructive in making a strong, intelligent property own- 
ing middle class as the backbone of the nation. The younger in- 
dustries, at present relatively unknown, such as the growing of cotton, 
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perhaps even of tobacco or silk, are the ones that can make a great 
nation. The question naturally comes: in spite of this strange con- 
glomeration of physical features, climatic conditions, plant products, 
and races of people, can Brazil unify the whole and emerge as one of 
the great nations of the world? To do this there must come to the 
masses a sense of nationality greater than that usually shown by 
people exploited by another group. There must develop an intelligent, 
property owning middle class who see their own interests mirrored 
in the interests of the whole country. To make a nation in defiance 
of geography requires a strong and wise leadership. 


PART III. SOUTH BRAZIL 


Near the city of Sio Paulo passes the Tropic of Capricorn. This 
in itself is not very significant, yet the line does serve roughly as a 


Fig. 12. One of the busiest street corners in Sio Paulo. The two-wheeled carts fitted 
with automobile tires are one of the striking sights seen nowhere else in South America. 
Sao Paulo also has many automobiles. 


marker between the sub-tropical and cooler portions of Brazil. To 
the south of the state of Sado Paulo are the three southern states— 
Parand, Santa Catharina, and Rio Grande do Sul—here designated 
South Brazil. In latitude they lie roughly as far south of the equator 
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as our gulf states do north, and, in general, have much the same 
climatic conditions. As frost occurs in the coffee region of Sio Paulo 
and as snow falls occasionally in Buenos Aires, it is evident that the 
region is not to be classed with the tropical part of Brazil; in fact, it is 
said that cattle are lost sometimes during severe snowstorms in the 
higher sections of Rio Grande do Sul. This temperature contrast 
with the rest of Brazil has brought about a contrast also in products, 
in activities, in racial and social structure, in political ideals, in prob- 
lems to be met. Geographically, therefore, this section is quite distinct 
and is much more like the mepeme of Uruguay to the south than it 
is like the rest of Brazil. 


THe LEADING PRODUCTS 


This region is known sometimes as the wheat, pine, and maté 
belt of Brazil. This is fairly descriptive, yet it leaves out the livestock 
industry, the chief source of wealth. A recent commerce report? 
designates this and the great interior as the cattle and cereal region 
(41.1 per cent of the total area); the East Central as coffee and mining 
(26 per cent); the North East as sugar, cacao, and cotton (18.9 per 
cent); and the Amazon as rubber and nuts (14 per cent). In cattle 
and cereals Rio Grande do Sul leads and the increase in livestock in 
this state has been exceptional from 10,809,000 head in 1908 to 
19,879,000 in 1918. The crop values in millions of dollars (United 
States gold) for this state in 1918 were maize 42, garden products 16, 
maté 13, wheat and rice each 9, manioc 8, beans 7, wines 6, alfalfa 5, 
sugar cane and potatoes each 4, besides many other minor products 
all totaling $157,000,000. 

Rio Grande do Sul is the most important and most progressive 
state and in a measure typifies what may be possible for the entire 
region. The state has an area of 91,310 square miles and an estimated 
population of 1,852,000. Porto Alegre, the capital, has nearly 150,000 
inhabitants. Altho it is primarily an agricultural state, the census of 
1919 shows a very large live stock population. 

Cattle 8,929,500 head valued at 924,260 contos’ of reis 


Sheep 4,823,000 “ 
Horses 1,524,000 “ 
Mules 388,000 “ 49443 
Goats 145,500 “ 


* June 25, 1923. 

’ The milreis (1$000), a thousand reis, is the unit of value. The paper milreis is the 
ordinary currency of the country and has a nominal value of ($0.3244 United States gold) 
but its value fluctuates greatly and during the past year has been less than 15 cents. A 
conto is a million reis and is written 1:000$000 with a nominal value in United States 
exchange of about $325.00. 
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In 1917 there were three packing houses established with a total 
capacity of 70,000 to 80,000 animals per month. The state also leads 
all others in the preparation of Xarque or dried beef with an annual 
production of about 50,000 tons. It is more than a cereal and cattle 
state, however, in 1921 having listed 12,950 industrial plants of various 
kinds in operation. 


UNLIKE THE Rest or BRAZIL 


The unlikeness of this section to the rest of Brazil shows itself in 
various ways other than in products. As colonial Brazil was tropical 
Brazil and as it considered Sao Paulo lands only of second rate value, 
so it considered these lands of still less value. This, therefore, is the 
newer part of the developed regions with fewer of the large land hold- 
ings. Altho of all Brazil Minas Geraes possesses the largest agricul- 
tural area, 27,390,000 hectares,t Rio de Janeiro has the greatest 
proportion of its area under cultivation, 72 per cent; Sdo Paulo leads 
in the amount of capital invested in the development of agriculture, 
27 per cent of the total; yet Rio Grande do Sul leads in the largest 
number of individual agricultural establishments, 124,990. The im- 
migrant desirous of possessing his own home has found it a simple 
task in South Brazil. It is among these land owning people that the 
groundwork of a strong middle class is being built, almost unknown to 
Brazil, but upon which so much of the country’s future will depend. 

The development of the region coming so largely after the period 
of the Empire lacks also what elsewhere in Brazil is a true aristocracy, 
or privileged class. The people are rooted to the soil with true demo- 
cratic aspirations. The small holdings, together with other conditions, 
made slave labor unprofitable, and as early as 1851 Rio Grande do Sul 
passed laws forbidding the importation of slaves. The same position 
was taken later by Paran4 when the coffee growers of Sio Paulo 
wished to extend their domain of coffee and slaves to the south. 
Altho to the north the Negro forms a vital element in the population, 
here he is almost absent. Largely for similar reasons this section con- 
tains relatively small amounts of Indian blood. In no other parts has 
there been so little miscegenation as in South Brazil. 

Like the rest of Brazil the language in official use is Portuguese, 
yet the dominant background of the culture is not Portuguese, but 
German, Italian, Polish, French and other nationalities. The manner 
of settlement, very largely, has brought this about. Colonization 
has been a government activity chiefly. People of one nationality 


4 A hectare or 10,000 square meters, is nearly 21% (2.47) acres. 
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or faith have been brought into the country to make up a colony, 
given a certain tract of land far enough away from every other colony 
so as to avoid overlapping of rights and supported for a time with sub- 
ventions. As a result, there never has been a frontier like that in the 
United States where pioneers crowded farther into the wilderness for 
“lack of elbow room,” or like that of the coffee region of Sao Paulo 
which gradually extended its area as the industry grew. Each colony 
has had its own frontier all about it and has had to be sufficient in 
itself. In consequence, there is still little unity in thought, little 
specialization and segregation of activities, and relatively little develop- 
ment beyond the pioneer stage. This is truer in Santa Catharina and 
Parana than in Rio Grande do Sul where, due to the higher latitudes 
and the navigable lower courses of a few rivers, the settlements were 
made mostly upon the eastern forested slopes and early became artic- 
ulated. This difference in manner of settlement in no small measure 
accounts for the more rapid development in Rio Grande than in the 
other two states. Other factors such as less steep slopes with relatively 
good soils, and navigable waters have aided in this development. 


THE PROBLEM OF UNITY 


The problem of uniting and correlating interests of such widely 
separated districts as well as of getting their surplus commodities 
into the world’s markets is intensified by the topography of the region. 
South Brazil is a part of the southern extension of the great Brazilian 
Plateau which also includes eastern Paraguay, the northeastern ex- 
tension of Argentina, and almost all of Uruguay. This part of the 
plateau is broken up by steep escarpments and deep valleys, and may 
be divided into three general regions. The lower of these divisions 
next to the sea with an altitude of from 500 to 1500 feet comprises 
the eastern part of Santa Catharina, Rio Grande do Sul, and Uruguay. 
The second division, with an elevation of 1500 to 3,000 feet, beginning 
in northern Santa Catharina, extends thru eastern Parana into Sao 
Paulo. The third, lying to the west of these two, has an elevation of 
3,000 to 3,500 feet along its eastern side and occupies almost the entire 
Uruguayan basin of Rio Grande do Sul, the central and western part 
of the Parana basin of Parana and Sao Paulo, and extends into the 
states of Goyaz, Minas Geraes and Matto Grosso. The sharp escarp- 
ments separating these divisions and those along the rivers increase 
transportation problems greatly. One of the railroads known for its 
steep climbs, short turns and many tunnels, is the route from Paran- 
agua to Curitiba, the capital of Parandé. The distance of seventy 
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miles requires an ascent of nearly 3,000 feet and is done without cable 
or cog thru scenery which rivals any on the east coast. Such climbs 
add greatly to transportation costs and intensify the isolation. 

Isolation has been the great handicap to the development of this 
region—isolation of one colony relative to another and also relative to 
the outside world. As a result, in the midst of great plenty, there has 
been frequently almost complete economic lethargy. Overproduc- 
tion within the area is the great bugbear. With good crops and 
abundance, prices drop in proportion; with crop failures and scarcity 
hardships result. With no market for merchantable products, other 
necessities cannot be purchased and the economic life is at a standstill. 
A Commerce Report speaks of the growing market for American 
fruits in southern Brazil. Apples at $2.00 per box with $2.00 freight 
to Rio and another $2.00 freight to Porto Alegre, the chief distributing 
center, would make the cost per box $6.00, such apples frequently 
retailing at 25 cents each. At such prices, however, sales are necessarily 
small. The same conditions, of course, hold true in getting commodi- 
ties from there to New York City. However, with the growing popula- 
tion, isolation between sections will disappear, there will be greater 
specialization in industries and less vital dependence on the outside 
world. Already along the coast conditions have improved greatly in 
recent years. There is a growing trade now, not only domestic but 
coastwise, such as large shipments of oranges from Porto Alegre to 
Buenos Aires. 


THE LEADING INDUSTRIES 


Not many products can stand the high transportation charges 
from the interior. Lumber, due to its scarcity in the Uruguayan 
and Argentine markets, seems to be able to meet the high freight rates, 
altho the government is assisting young companies financially in 
exploiting the lumber districts at the present time. Within these states 
is found the great pine section of South America which occupies the 
eastern plateau between 20° and 30° south mainly on the margins of 
the tributaries of the Parana. The forests, however, are scattered with 
open grass and shrub land in between them known in general under the 
name of “campos.’’ Some of the stands are remarkably good and 
the total reserve of timber is very great. A recent estimate gives the 
stand conservatively at 860,000,000,000 feet B. M., with at least 
300,000,000,000 feet suitable for high grade commercial purposes. In 
competition with American lumber this must be sold cheaper as it 
warps easily and is less easily worked. The industry is of very recent 
development and shows remarkable growth, shipping mostly to Uru- 
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guay and to Argentina. The export, in 1918, to Uruguay is given as 
33,000,000 feet B. M., and to Argentina 68,000,000 feet. 

The development has been practically within the last ten years, 
Up to the time of the World War, Brazil was one of the chief markets 
for North American yellow pine in spite of the rich resources of native 
woods. A Department of Commerce Report estimates that 48 per 
cent of Brazilian territory is covered with forests of which about 80 
per cent has commercial timber. Most of the timbered area consists 
of tropical hardwoods, yet here the stand is almost pure similar to 
North American softwood forests. Due to the introduction of Ameri- 
can machinery and American methods the development has been un- 
usually rapid. One firm, alone, the Southern Brazil Lumber and 
Colonization Company, produces about one-half the lumber and about 
300 smaller mills produce the rest. In 1921 the local consumption 
of Parana pine was about 78,000,000 feet B. M. The total export of 
lumber, almost exclusively Parana pine, has risen from 13,000,000 feet 
B. M. in 1913 to 87,000,000 feet in 1922. This is in spite of very keen 
competition. 

Another forest industry is the harvesting and preparing of the 
leaves of the maté tree, a member of the holly family. The leaves 
make an excellent tea said to have no harmful effects, yet with great 
staying qualities, so much so that armies are said to have marched 
for several days with only maté to drink. It is consumed largely in 
the regions in which it is grown and is the almost universal beverage 
of the middle and poorer classes in South Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
and Argentina. Out of an export of 91,000 metric tons’ with a value 
of $10,000,000 in 1920, the United States took only 23 tons, Chile 
2,500 tons, and nearly all the rest went to Argentina and Uruguay. 
The preparing of the maté leaf is distinctly a home industry, and 
fortunate is the owner of a stand of trees. The trees are not grown 
in plantations but are cared for somewhat wherever they grow. 
Other vegetation is kept down in the vicinity and every second year 
the outer branches are cut off and passed over flames to burn insects 
and to preserve the green color of the leaves, it is said. The leaves 
are then pulled from the branches and dried, some “barbecd,” others 
in large ovens. The latter produces the better maté. The dried leaves 
are then packed into bundles and sent to market. The stripping and 
drying are done largely by the women and children. The great ad- 
vantage is that each family can thus get to market a commodity of 
relatively high value which can stand the high costs of transportation. 
This industry is centered largely in Parana and is to that state what 


> A metric ton, or 1000 kilograms equals 2,204 Ibs. A long ton has 2,240 ibs. 
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coffee is to Sado Paulo, while maté is also the leading export of Santa 
Catharina. 


Tue Future oF THE REGION 


The importance of these states can scarcely be indicated by any 
present day statistics, altho they are by no means insignificant. 
In 1920 Rio Grande do Sul stood fourth in export of all the Brazilian 
states with 116,000 contos; Parana seventh with 44,000 contos, and 
Santa Catharina twelfth with 17,000 contos. In imports for the same 
year Rio Grande do Sul stood third with 144,000 contos; Parana 
seventh with 18,000 contos; and Santa Catharina ninth with 13,000 
contos. This is scarcely a measure of what this section can do for 
it is probably the richest in power resources in South America. The 
only coal on the east coast, altho of poor quality, is in this region. 
The water power, however, is simply enormous. The World Atlas 
of Commercial Geology gives the estimate of the Seta Quedas falls 
alone as between 20,000,000 and 40,000,000 horse power. The 
total potential water power of this region is very probably greater than 
the entire potential water power of the United States. What this 
may mean to a “coalless continent’? must be merely a conjecture. 

The productive future of the region seems bright, but the great 
problem always will be that of a market. To this end the region 
must produce articles of relatively high value. Any crop grown 
in the United States can be grcwn here but the region scarcely can 
compete in cereals either with the United States or with Argentina. 
The greatest future may lie even in ccmmodities now little developed 
such as dairy products, or even in the production of silk, for the 
mulberry tree and the silk worm do exceptionally well. A Commerce 
Report suggests that in a relatively short time this region may lead 
Argentina in the exportation of meat. With a fair measure of the 
water power developed, this part of Brazil, moreover, may become 
the great industrial center of South America. The potential possibili- 
ties of any country are hard to evaluate but a region rich in resources 
such as this is sure to overcome minor difficulties. 


PART IV. THE AMAZONAS® REGION 


Few people have even a fairly true conception of tropical South 
America. To many the Amazon is a region of deadly miasma and so 


6 Amazonas is the spelling in Spanish and Portuguese literature. At the time of the 
discovery of the mighty river in 1500, Pinzon named it the ‘“‘Mar dulce” (fresh water sea). 
Forty years later Orellana being attacked on its banks by the Cumaris, which he mistook 
for a tribe of warring women, called it the Amazonas. As full blooded Indians are beard- 
less, his mistake was natural, but the name has remained. The common earlier English 
spelling is Amazons. See that classic in description by Bates, The Naturalist on the 
Amazons, (1863) (Everyman’s Library). 
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fraught with dangers that he who enters rarely lives to tell of his 
exploits. Nothing could be farther from the truth. It is possible 
to go up the Amazon to Iquitos, Peru (2,950 mi.) on ocean-going 
steamers as comfortably and safely as upon the lower Mississippi; 
in fact no other equal sum spent during a vacation would give greater 
returns to the geography teacher. On the other hand, one needs to 
guard against writers who speak of the salubriousness of the region, 
or who, like Humbolt and Maury, see such enormous possibilities 
in the Amazon Valley. 


AN UNDEVELOPED REGION 


The lack of development in the Amazon basin in view of the 
earliness of the settlements is one of the surprising facts. As already 
stated, colonial Brazil took to the more tropical parts. The colonists 
did this from a matter of choice because it was tropical products 
they wanted. With a growth of activities and concentrations of 
peoples, who knew little and cared less about hygienic conditions, 
there came also the inevitable death dealing epidemics. Some of the 
Brazilian ports became veritable “graveyards” and “pest-holes.” 
Even in the beautiful Rio harbor, ships were left to rot because there 
was no one to man them. Of one ship’s crew, at least, not a single 
member survived and an entirely new crew was imported. However, 
with the introduction of a few simple sanitary reforms, plagues have 
disappeared and the country is now free and should remain so. Yet, 
the reputation that Brazil received during the yellow fever period 
still lives and has its influence. We know now that diseases and dis- 
orders of the tropics may be controlled, but we know also that in 
order to do this expenditures must be relatively greater than in the 
higher latitudes and the result obtained may not always be com- 
mensurate with the effort. Most probably, however, when the 
interest in the actual development of the tropics becomes as great as 
in the exploitation of tropical products, we shall hear less of tropical 
diseases and more of sanitary living.’ 


A REGION oF TREMENDOUS SIZE 


The enormous area included in this region scarcely can be ap- 
preciated. The Amazon is the largest river drainage basin in the 


7 Read in this connection, Scientific Monthly, Aug., 1923, pp. 135-155, The Use of 
Tropical Lands and Tropical Forests, by H. N. Whitford. Prof. Whitford of Yale is heading 
the Department of Commerce half-million dollar rubber investigation in the Amazon 
basin. 
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world. Reclus gives the area as 5,594,000 sq. km.,* almost twice 
that of the Mississippi-Missouri (3,256,610 sq. km.) while Blundau 
makes the area 2,912,500 sq. mi. more than twice as large as that of 
the Mississippi-Missouri (1,253,000 sq. mi.) The entire areal extent 
of the basin is practically equal to that of the United States, but not 
nearly all lies in Brazil, nor by any means is all lowland. The region 
may be classified as a basin within a basin, a lowland within a highland 
separated on the north and the south by sufficiently steep escarp- 
ments to produce ‘‘Cachoeiras’ dividing the two sections rather 
sharply. Considering the region as a whole, there is perhaps no 
other equal area with so little development and with so little im- 
mediate prospect of a changing status. Manifestly there must be 
serious problems to overcome, or such a great region would not be 
left unexploited and even in large part unexplored. 

As far as Brazilian territory is concerned, practically all the 
development is in the low inner basin, an area roughly triangular 
and limited on the north and south by the Guyana and Brazilian 
plateaus respectively. The north boundary at about 1° south latitude 
lies close to, fairly parallel with the Amazon. On the south, forming 
the hypothenuse of the triangle, the limit of the lowland extends in 
a southwesterly direction from a little southeast of Belém thru Porto 
Velho on the Madeira. This is shown also by the navigability of the 
following rivers: Tocantins 133 km.; Tapéjos 277 km.; Madeira 
1300 km.; and Purtis 1667 km. There is no such marked western 
limit. It has been estimated that this low jungle at times and in 
places widely flooded covers about 750,000 sq. mi. This is the region 
of rubber and nuts, some cattle and cereals, and where all the main 
arteries of travel are waterways. 

The upland basin to the south, a part of the Brazilian Plateau, 
altho much better situated relative to climate and drainage, is un- 
known practically thruout the greater part of the area. Even the 
“seringueros” or rubber gatherers in their search for untouched 
rubber trees are limited by the navigability of the rivers to the regions 
below the ‘‘cachoeiras.”” This upland is so little known that many 
large rivers still are uncharted and unnamed. Even those mapped 
are not always located accurately according to latitude and longitude 
and few of the courses have been traversed by scientific men. Not 
many large regions in the world are as isolated as this upland. Such 
isolation is due to the difficulty of getting any products out either 
over the plateau to the Atlantic or over the numerous rapids down 


km. = .6214 mi. One sq. km. =.4 sq. mi. nearly. 
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to the Amazon. The problem of getting down into the lowland from 
this southern upland has been pictured very vividly in Roosevelt’s 
“Through the Brazilian Wilderness.” Because of this separation 
from the lowland the southern upland basin will be considered in these 
studies as a part of Great Interior.” 


THe Micuty AMAZON 


All the storm waters of these tremendous areas pass out thru 
the mighty Amazon and discolor the ocean for several hundred miles 
out at sea giving at the edge the unique effect of yellow fresh water 
riding as rafts on the blue salt waters of the ocean. The mouth of 
this master stream is 158 miles wide pouring out approximately four 
times as much water as passes out thru the Mississippi and the ma- 
terial carried annually in solution has been estimated at 160,833,000 
tons. The width of the stream varies from place to place due to the 
many side channels; at Mandos, 1,000 miles from the ocean, it is still 
wide enough that the opposite bank is only faintly distinguishable. 
The Amazon in goodly part is a network of streams rather than a 
single stream. At Obidos the channel is most constricted and at 
“the narrows’ there the river is still 1892 meters’ wide. At Tabatinga 
on the Peruvian boundary the river is 2775 meters wide. Even the 
Rio Negro at Mandos is 2000 meters wide. Naturally at high water 
stage the river is even much wider than at low water, flooding the 
low lying land for miles back from the main channel. Similarly the 
depth also varies from place to place due to shifting sandbars. At 
Manaos the river is from 12 to 24 meters deep according to season 
and movement of sandbars and at the Obidos narrows the river 
attains a depth of 83 meters. The lower Amazon is again shallower, 
having a depth of 25 to 40 meters. 

The flow of the waters is not very rapid for the gradient is very 
low, only 1:22,000 according to Martius. During the dry season 
the flow is estimated at 2,000 meters per hour, but during the wet 
season it may be as high as 5,500 meters. In certain parts and at 
certain times measurements have shown a velocity of 11,340 meters, 
over seven miles, per hour. The velocity depends, of course, on the 
gradient of the water surface and is much greater in time of high 
flood than at other times. The lowest stage recorded at Mandos was 
on November 13, 1906, when the water stood at 14 m. 20; the highest 
stage was on June 14, 1909, and stood at 29 m. 17, the maximum 
difference, therefore, being 14 m. 97. Since the altitude at Manaos 


*One meter = 1,09 yd. or 39.37 in. 
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is only 40 meters, the difference would increase the surface gradient 
by about a third. Altho the velocity of the water is never very high, 
yet it is sufficient for boats to gain speed by following close to shore 
on the up journey and taking the mid-stream on the return. Altho 
there is no other river that offers such excellent navigation to ocean- 
going vessels, yet the distances are so tremendous that its very great- 
ness is a handicap. With a few short stops along the way such as at 
Prainha, Santarém, Obidos, and Parintins, it takes from five to seven 
days to reach Mandos, but returning in mid-stream without stops 
may take less than 48 hours. 


TABLE SHOWING DIsTRIBUTION CF RAILWAYS 
(Area, length of railways, and pop. times 1000) 


Area of Total Railway 
State State Rys. Density Pop. Pop. 

sq. km. km. sq. km. Total sq. km. 

250 6,655 26.4 4,700 14.2 

2. Minas Geraes........... 590 6,614 11.2 6,000 11.0 

280 2,702 9.6 2,190 7.0 

4, R. de Janeiro........... 69 2,620 3.8 1,560 22.0 

FO err 550 1,758 3.2 3,350 6.0 

6. Matto Grosso.......... - 1,400 1,167 0.8 250 0.1 

errr 169 1,110 5.6 690 3.0 

8. Sta. Catharina.......... 94 1,075 11.4 670 7.0 

100 932 9.3 1,330 13.0 

10. Pernambuco............ 120 832 6.9 2,160 18.0 
1}. Eep. Ganto............. 45 609 13.6 460 10.0 
460 412 0.9 880 1.0 
Oe 15 329 4.4 970 12.0 
ee 50 327 6.6 980 19.0 
16. R. G. do Norte......... 55 323 6.0 540 9.0 
cx 39 299 7.6 480 12.0 
750 182 0.2 515 0.6 
| 174 155.6 1,200 1,074.0 
300 26 0.1 616 2.0 
21. ... 1,800 8 0.0 370 0.2 


(T'o be concluded in December) 
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BRAZIL’S FOREIGN TRADE 
GEORGE R. COXE 


Latin American Division 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 

Brazil, for one hundred-twenty-five years after its discovery in 
1500, developed very slowly owing to the competition between several 
European nations for control of the new country. Penetration into 
the interior was slow ‘and such development as there was took place 
along agricultural lines as the coastal plain offered no other opportuni- 
ties. The cultivation of sugar quickly became the leading industry 
because of the large demand for this product in Europe and because 
the soil and climate were particularly adapted to it. Dyewoods, 
hides and tobacco were other staple exports, but were of secondary 
importance. About 1650, with the driving out of the Dutch, the 
disputes over the ownership of Brazil ended, leaving Portugal in 
control. 

EARLY DEVELOPMENT AND TRADE 


Brazil’s internal expansion began about 1650 as foreign interfer- 
ence with the coast settlements ceased. Brazil represented the 
center of the Portuguese colonial empire and soon became the most 
important part of the Portuguese world. Trade was legitimately carried 
on only with the home country, but Portugal produced little needed 
in Brazil and needed little which was produced there, thus tending 
to restrict economic progress in the colony. In spite of handicaps, 
however, Brazil grew rapidly. Population increased and spread into 
the interior; new products were added to its trade, and its commerce 
expanded. Cacao, cotton and coffee were perhaps the most im- 
portant agricultural products, while gold and diamonds added a 
new aspect. By 1800 the population had increased nearly to 3,000,000, 
a much larger number than any other South American country 
had at that time. In spite of its many advantages, Brazil had not 
developed a very valuable commerce at the end of the colonial period. 
For the five years 1798-1802, the average annual values for its foreign 
trade were as follows: 


Exports Imports Total Per Capita 
$6,667,752 $6,194,916 $12,862,668 $4.00 


So far as is known, the leading commodities in the export trade 
were gold, sugar, diamonds, hides and skins, dyewoods, tobacco, 
cotton and cacao. Miscellaneous manufactures and foodstuffs were 
the chief imports. 
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During the period of the Portuguese regency (1806-1822), Brazil 
developed rapidly. Immigration increased, especially from Portugal, 
and the sea ports of the country were opened to general foreign trade 
which was the most important advance since the discovery of the 
country. Trade relations with Great Britain, France and Germany 
improved greatly, while trade with Portugal decreased until in 1817 
it amounted to only about $8,000,000 or less than half the total. The 
value of Brazil’s foreign trade expanded more rapidly than before, 
but without much change in the character of the commodities, except 
for the growing importance of the coffee trade. 

After 1825, during the empire (1822-1889), Brazil expanded rapidly, 
largely under the influence of the coffee trade. The region around 
Sao Paulo is almost ideal for coffee raising and Brazil quickly became 
the leading producer of coffee so that by 1880 it was raising more than 
half the world’s supply and coffee represented 47 per cent of its 
exports. This development was accompanied by a steady growth of 
population and general commercial expansion, but for some years 
the total value of exports increased very little. During this period, 
Brazil was changing from dependence on its gold production to de- 
pendence on coffee. After 1880, exports increased steadily and reached 
a high point just at the end of the empire, the average value for the 
five year period 1886-1890 being $104,000,000. 


THE Pre-War PERIOD 


The value of imports varied in about the same way as exports, 
being in most years a little less. The coffee trade, then as now, was 
the principal factor in Brazilian prosperity, with sugar, cotton, 
rubber, hides, tobacco, cacao and herva mate also contributing to 
its export trade. Rubber was the most important item among the 
lesser exports and it increased slowly until in 1887 Brazil exported 
13,390,000 kilograms. The trade of Brazil, as is indicated by the 
character of the commodities, was largely with the four great com- 
mercial countries, the United States, United Kingdom, Germany 
and France. In 1890, Brazil’s trade with these four countries was as 
follows. 


Exports from Brazil to— Imports into Brazil from— 


eee $59,318,000 $11,972,000 
United Kingdom............ 21,172,000 37,934,000 
38,227,000 13,719,000 
France...... 24,315,000 18,872,000 


The United Kingdom was the undisputed leader of the import 
trade, with value greater than the combined value of the three others. 
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The United States, on the other hand, was by far the best customer 
for Brazilian products, due almost entirely to the consumption of 
coffee in this country and to the growing demand for rubber. The 
dependence of Brazil on coffee and rubber is shown by the average 
value of exports for the five years ending in 1913. During this period 
the total exports averaged $524,072,000, coffee averaged $181,945,000 
and rubber, $83,450,000. These two commodities accounted for 
82 per cent of the total foreign shipments. Under such conditions, 
no other export could be important enough to make up for an unsatis- 
factory coffee or rubber trade. 


BrRAzIL AND THE WoRLD WaR 


During the great war, Brazil’s foreign trade increased and con- 
tinued good during the years immediately following. In 1920, 
however, because of over expansion, depreciation of exchange, 
loss of foreign markets, and decline in demand for its products, Brazil 
shared in the general commercial depression which began at that 
time. Altho this crisis was probably the most serious in. the eco- 
nomic history of the country, Brazil began to recover toward the end of 
1921. This is shown by a comparison of the figures for the foreign 
trade of the country for 1922 with those of 1921. Total imports 
in 1921 were valued at $217,443,287 and in 1922 at $216,267,313. 
Exports were $219,871,656 and $301,302,842 respectively. It will be 
seen that the small favorable balance’ of trade for 1921 grew to a 
visible balance of over $85,000,000 in 1922. Before the war, Brazil 
depended almost entirely on coffee and rubber, but since that time 
it has developed a number of products which now share its export 
trade and further its economic independence. Frozen meat, cotton, 
sugar and rice are among these new export products. The principal 
exports frcm Brazil during 1922 and the share taken by the United 
States are as follows. 


Commodity Amount Value United States Share 
Re 12,673,00 bags $194,336,692 51.2% or $99,572,655 
ee 45,279 tons 8,821,834 42.8% or 3,780,354 
Hides and Skins 51,293 tons 13,570,542 43.5% or 5,902,840 
MUOvEr.......5....:. 19,853 tons 6,286,821 57.7% or 3,632,031 
Manganese Ore. 340,706 tons 2,877,131 70.6% or 2,032,143 
$301,302,842 40.0% or 120,382,816 


By cutting off the foreign supply of manufactured articles, the 
war compelled Brazil to depend on its own industry for these articles. 
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In that respect, the great war was for Brazil what the Civil War was 
for the United States. It marked the beginning of the industrial era 
of the country. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND TRADE 


The most important manufacturing industry in Brazil today is 
the textile industry, the majority of the mills being engaged in the 
weaving of cotton, several on jute bags, and others working on silk 
and wool. Manufacturing has developed so that now Brazilian 
factories supply nearly 90 per cent of the country’s needs of the prin- 
cipal classes of goods which they produce. The state of Sio Paulo 
is the industrial center of Brazil, having in its area about one-third 
of all the existing industrial establishments. In 1921 the state pro- 
duced goods valued at more than 800,000,000 milreis, the three 
leading commodities being textiles, boots and shoes, and pharmaceuti- 
cal products. After Sado Paulo, the principal manufacturing centers 
are the Federal District, Rio Grande do Sul, and Pernambuco. Among 
the goods produced are cotton goods, lumber, shoes, iron vehicles, 
beverages, furniture, sugar, clothing, leather goods, and tobacco. The 
influence of this growth in manufacturing is beginning to make itself 
felt in the import trade of Brazil, to a comparatively small extent it 
is true, but it is an indication of the increasing competition which for- 
eign manufacturers will encounter as the domestic industry expands. 
While many of the nation’s industries are supplying the demand to 
such an extent that few goods of the kind manufactured are now 
imported, it remains to be seen whether the consuming power of the 
people as a whole shows any increase in the next five or ten years. 
The table given below shows the relation between national production, 
importation, and consumption of some of the leading articles manu- 
factured in Brazil. The textile industry is obviously the most im- 
portant, producing over 90 per cent of the amount of textiles used. 
There are, of course, many other industries of importance in Brazil, 
the growth of which will be seen within the next few years. Among 
these could be included the manufacture of cement, tanning and the 
manufacture of leather goods, vegetable oils, newsprint, and furni- 
ture. The following figures are for the year 1919. 
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Production Importation Consumption Per cent pro- 
Article in milreis in milreis in milreis duced in Brazil 
Textiles (woven) 823,900,367 81,027,736 951,217,147 90.4 
Preserves 114,303,209 4,584,372 118,887,581 96.1 
Shoes 110,633,816 643,336 111,277,152 99.4 
Pharmaceuticals 53,362,713 37,790,015 91,152,738 58.5 
Hats 43,627,742 1,215,049 44,842,791 97.2 
Hardware 33,605,536 7,242,370 40,847,906 82.0 
Total for twenty-two 
leading industries 1,808,316,946 213,642,881 2,021,950,845 89.4 


Brazil has been advancing industrially with the aim of making 
itself independent of the rest of the world and the movement for the 
extension of national industries is growing rapidly. At the present 
time the lack of applied power, which has been the principal obstacle 
to its industrial progress, is being overcome thru the development of 
local mines and of hydro-electric power. However, notwithstanding 
the industrial progress made by Brazil in recent years, the fact re- 
mains that the country is predominantly agricultural and that its 
prosperity depends on the exportation of non-manufactured products 
such as coffee, which is by far the most important, sugar, cacao, 
hides and skins. 


PRESENT Day TRADE 


Exports and imports for 1922 by states were as follows: 


Exports | Imports 
State —— 
Milreis Dollars | Milreis Dollars 

Sao Paulo 1,150,575,000 $148,654,290 | 471,142,000 $60,869,220 
Rio de Janeiro 429,191,000 55,451,477 | 779,358,000 100,693,053 
Bahia 174,722,000 20,474,082 | 64,378,000 8,315,637 
Rio Grande do Sul 104,528,000 13,505,017 | 97,460,000 12,592,832 
Pernambuco 103,256,000 13,340,675 | 99,449,000 12,848,810 
Espirito Santo 65,187,000 7,522,160 | 3,762,000 486,050 
Amazonas 53,496,000 6,911,683 | 8,130,000 1,050,396 
Parand 51,527,000 6,657,288 | 13,435,000 1,735,802 
Pard 48,858,000 6,312,453 | 22,872,000 2,955,062 
Cear4 42,157,000 5,446,864 | 35,935,000 4,642,812 
Maranhao 37,419,000 4,834,534 | 6,325,000 817,190 
Alagoas 24,016,000 3,099,867 | 13,628,000 1,760,737 
Santa Catharina 17,283,000 2,232,963 8,350,000 1,078,820 
Parahyba 16,732,000 2,161,774 | 13,815,000 1,784,898 
Rio Grande do Norte 8,383,000 1,083,083 9,652,000 1,247,042 
Matto Grosso 4,754,000 614,217 3,243,000 418,995 


In considering the export figures in the above table it must be 


borne in mind that the exports of the important state of Minas Geraes 
are sent out thru the ports of Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Bahia, and 
Victoria, and are thus included in the totals for the respective states. 
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Nov., 1923 BRAZIL’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Sao Paulo, Coffee, cotton, rice and frozen meats 
Alagoas, Sugar 


Rio de Janeiro, Sugar, dairy products for domestic consumption 


Bahia, Cacao, tobacco, hides and skins, precious stones 
Rio Grande do Sul, Hides and skins, rice, meat, coal 
Pernambuco, Sugar and cotton 

Espirito Santo, Coffee, cabinet woods 

Amazonas, Rubber, oil nuts 

Parand, Herva mate, lumber 

Par4, Rubber, oil nuts 

Cered, Cotton, hides and skins 

Maranhao, Oil nuts, hides and skins, cotton 

Santa Catharina, Agricultural and dairy products, coal 
Parahyba, Hides and skins, cotton 

Rio Grande do Norte, Hides and skins, cotton 

Matto Grosso, Cattle 

Minas Geraes, Coffee, cattle, manganese, iron 
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The small exports of Goyaz go out thru Santos and those of Piauhy 
thru the Ilha do Cajueiro in Maranhao. 
The principal products of the various states are as follows: 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The December number will conclude Dr. Haas’ present contribu- 
tion on the geography of Brazil. It will also contain an article illus- 
trating the use of this material by the problem method of teaching, 
which has been prepared for this series by Marguerite Uttley; and 
one or more other articles on South America. 


REFERENCES 


The Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. publishes many 
illustrated pamphlets of great value to the teacher. These are sold at 
a nominal price. Among them may be noted the following. 


Pan American Commerce. Past—Present—Future 

Seeing South America 

Brazil (826 pp.) 

Latin America (General descriptive data) 

Exporting to Latin America 

Products of Latin America. Rice; Some Andean Sulphur Deposits; Coal Resources of 
the Americas; Oils, Fats, and Waxes in Latin America; Story of the Banana; 
Quebracho Forests of South America 

What the United States Buys from Latin America 

Latin American Trade 

Trade Industries of the Orinoco River Valley 

Common Tropical Infections and Their Control 

Descriptive data on the following countries: Argentina; Bolivia; Brazil; Chile; Colom- 
bia; Costa Rica; Cuba; Dominican Republic; Ecuador; Guatemala; Haiti; 
Honduras; Mexico; Nicaragua; Panama; Paraguay; Peru; Salvador; Uruguay; 
Venezuela. 

Pamphlets describing the commerce of each country 

Descriptive data on the following cities: Asuncion, Buenos Aires, La Paz, Lima, 
Mexico, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, Rosario, Santiago, Sao Paulo, Valparaiso 

Maps of Bolivia; Central America; Chile; Cuba; Guatemala; Mexico; Railroads of 
Latin America 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the National Council of Geography Teachers will be held 
December 26 and 27, 1923 at the University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, in conjunc- 
tion with the American Association for the Advancement of Science and the Association 
of American Geographers. Reduced railroad rates have been granted for the entire United 
States and for the eastern part of Canada. Purchase a first-class, full-fare, one-way, thru 
ticket to Cincinnati, and be sure to secure a certificate on Standard Certificate Form (not a 
receipt). After your certificate is validated at the Cincinnati meeting any ticket agent 
will sell you a continuous-passage return ticket for one-half of the regular fare, by the same 
route as that followed in the trip to Cincinnati. Please send a postal card reservation to 
the Secretary if you expect to attend the “Dinner Meeting.” This will enable him to make 
suitable arrangements. Headquarters at Gibson Hotel; rates $2.50 to $10.00. 

Geo. J. Secretary 
State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minnesota 


PROGRAM 


Wednesday, December 26, 2: P. M. 


Mark Twain and Geography, Jessie B. Strate, 
Kast High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Classification and Use of Geographic Principles, E. E. Lackey, 
State Normal School, Wayne, Nebraska — 
Learning and Knowing Geography, Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Place of Geography in the Junior High School, W. R. McConnell, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
The Use of Supplementary Readers in Grade Four, Julia M. Shipman, 
State Normal School, New Britain, Conn. 


Wednesday Evening, December 26 


Dinner (Hour and place to be announced) 
Traditional Geography and Present Trends, Ray H. Whitbeck, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
Discussion 
Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors 


Thursday, December 27, 9:30 A. M. 


The Bounds of Racial Geography, Robert M. Brown, 
Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, R. I. 
They Entered Unprepared. What Can We Do? Zoe Thralls, 
State Normal School, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
The Motion Picture as an Aid in Geographical Study, William M. Gregory 

Cleveland School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 

The Place of Detail in Geography Teaching, Leonard O. Packard, 
Boston Normal School, Boston, Massachusetts 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
For Geography Maps 


Sumner W. Cushing. A.M. 


Oharies K. Dryer. FROG S. 


New Political Geography Maps 


D-G Junior Series 


The Maps 
Map Scale of 
Number Title Miles to Inch 
United States and Possessions... 


+Eastern Hemisphere............. 300 
J8 Western Hemisphere............ 300 
J9 World, Political and Com’l....... 600 
J171 Eastern United States........... 40 


New Standards in Geography Maps 

In offering to American schools this new series 
of maps, the Denoyer-Geppert Company has per- 
formed a unique service. Most school maps are 
edited by men who are not professional geog- 
raphers, or at best by a single geographer working 
by himself. These new maps are prepared by 
men who are all geographical experts and who 
have the immense advantage of constant confer- 
ence with one another and of mutual help and 
advice as to all of the knotty points which arise in 
editing a map. 


The Board of Geographic Editors 


The editors are members of the Association of 
American Geographers, the only society in the 
world where the membership is limited to pro- 
fessional geographers; each has been engaged in 
educational work either’ as a teacher or writer, 
and almost all have written books for use in 
elementary — schools, They have done much 
scientific writing, and the books written by some 
of them are known all over the world; they have 
traveled very extensively, so that every important 
part of the world is personally known to at least 
one of them. All the editors have been students 
of maps for many years; most of them have not 
only made maps in the field, but ‘have spent much 
time in devising new types of maps for classroom 
use. Some day, when the value of such maps is 
even better appreciated than now, the great range 
of ideas which have been thus developed will be 
fully used. Meanwhile the present series com- 
bines the best ideas of by far the most competent 
group of geographers ever gotten together for 
any such purpose. For further information as to 
mountings and prices, write for our Catalog 
JG3-11-23. 
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44 x 58 inches 
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George B. Roorbach, A. 


Walter Tower, Ph. D. 


DENOYER- GEPPERT COMPANY 


* Scientific School Map Makers 


5235-5257 Ravenswood Ave. 
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